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PEEFACE. 



It seems to be the lot of every institution, public or 
private, to be at times exposed to the fire of criticism. 
Such is only to be expected, for as it is the nature of 
everything human to become in time either corrupt or 
ill-adapted for the current day, there is always an 
opening for reform. That was the dictum laid down 
by a statesman (Joseph Hume) much respected in his 
day. The office of the reformer is to bring the cor- 
ruptions or the defects to light, and if he makes it 
clear that his motives are patriotic, and that his state- 
ments are not to be gainsayed, he is entitled to the 
thanks of his countrymen. Such reforming proceedings 
are widely diffeirent from the bluster of some needy 
lawyer, who makes himself a nuisance, hoping to be 
bribed by a quietus. He sometimes attains the coveted 
quietus in the shape of some County-Court judgeship or 
other berth, but the halo around his brow is not a very 
brilliant one. 

Of late years a systematic series of attacks have 
been made upon Private Schools. They must not 
expect to escape with exemption from the aforesaid lot of 
our existence. Some previous attacks may be referred 
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iv Preface. 

to' in a later chapter of this pamphlet ; but the attacks 
have of late been so persistent that they have had a 
telling effect, and have given a tone to fashion. For 
it is the mischief that education and its modes are as 
much subject to the caprices of fashion as our dress and 
its material. To decry Private Schools, and to exalt 
Pubhc Schools in their stead has become fashionable, 
and the results have been of a grave character. 

In such cases it becomes a question whether any 
notice should be taken of the aggressors. Sometimes 
they have been too contemptible to be noticed per ae, 
though mischievous in result. A child or an idiot may 
smash a costly plated window ; the damage is great, but 
the offender is still a child or an idiot and to be treated as 
such. They are not foemen worthy of one's steel. But 
within the last eight years some attacks have been 
made by men whose statements received weight, not 
from the matter of the charges, but from the position 
of the assailants. But for that position, the assaults 
made would have been worthless ; but a mere daub if 
it be sworn to as by Turner, will command a price. 
Under such circumstances silence might appear to 
give consent, and the vrriter has very reluctantly re- 
solved to break silence. 

The writer is not ashamed to say that he belongs to 
the class so vilified ; he has for nearly a quarter of a 
century been conducting a ' Private School ' previously 
conducted by his father. Both the present proprietor 
and his predecessor have laid themselves out sedulously 
to their work. They have never trumpeted it forth by 
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Preface. v 

flashy pretenaion, but have sought conscientiously to 
train up the youth entrusted to their care in true 
religion and useful learning. The steady support of 
generations of parents has shown that they have been 
workmen that need not be ashamed, and the writer 
would have been content to speed along the path of 
duty unmolesting, if unmolested. 

In drawing attention to some of the leading attacks, 
the writer wishes to speak according to the spirit of the 
motto on his title-page, solely in the spirit of defence. 
He will set down nothing in mahce, but lay bare and 
try to refute accusations that have slight grounds 
or none at all, and which, as he thinks, reflect httle 
credit on the writers quoted. If, in short, Private 
Schoolmasters are such impostors as their accusers 
represent, those accusers should have scorned to dip 
their talons in such vulgar gore. 

ThOKFAKCH, YoBZSHIItB. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

CHAPTEE I. 

THE ATTACK STATED. 

1. At the meeting of the National Association for the 
I^romotion of Social Science, held in Brighton, 1875, 
the Rev. B. A. Abbott, D.D., head-master of the City of 
London School, read a paper on * Middle Class Educa- 
tion,' which is thus reported in the ' Transactions ' of 
that Association. 

The author stated that, after several years' experience, he 
was convinced that middle class education was very bad, and 
there was no prospect of it getting better. The boys had 
leamt subjectB enough, but they had not learnt them , well 
enough. Most private schools were, even in such subjects as 
grammar, far behind elementary public schools. This, pro- 
bably, was owing to the fact that the teachers were, as a .rule, 
more capable and better trained than teachers in private 
Bchools. The remedy needed was, that the teachers in middle 
class schools should be required to poBsess at least the qualifi- 
cation of knowledge, and, if possible, should be trained for the 
work of teaching. It was to be hoped that the time would 
come when training colleges would be established for all classes 
of teachers, and not merely for those engaged in public elemen- 
tary schools. Why should the State discourage quack doctors 
and not discourage quack teachers? ' 

' For this illustTation to be apposite, this gfentleniaii should urge the sub- 
division of England into districts, at the head of each should be a licensed 
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2 Sundry Attacks on Private Schools 

The above was written in 1875, and, lest it should 
be said that after such an interval the author may 
have changed his opinions, it may be added that Dr. 
Abbott subsequently reprinted his paper in the form 
of a pamphlet. He has also published a Latin school 
book, 'Via Latina,' and in the preface (1880) he renews 
the attack with increased earnestness. 

2. The next specimen to be quoted was an attack, 
made at the meeting for the following year, of the 
same association — viz. ihe Association for the Advance- 
ment of Social Science. In 1876 the Congress was held 
at Liverpool, and the Kev, Mark Pattison, B.D., the 
head of Lincoln College, Oxford, delivered the follow- 
ing remarks : — 

There is perhaps no institution in our country which calls 
more urgently for the hand of the reformer than our midclle 
schools. I can only echo the lament of Dr. Abbott, who told ua 
at our CongTCBs at Brighton last year, that middle class educa- 
tion was very bad, and that there was no prospect of it getting 
better. The number of boarding schools of private adventure, 
spread over the surface of the country, is very great. They 
are the speculation of men and women without culture, without 
election of character, often without manners — men who have 
undertaken to teach without having learned anything. These 
schools are not only without educative ' capacity themselves, but, 
in their vast numbers and frequent prosperity, they give mourn- 
ful evidence of the absence in the classes that patronise them 
of tbe very humblest idea of education. 

3. The next attack to be noticed is an article of 
the Guardian. This is the principal ecclesiastical 
'paper in England, and may be called a ' power ' in the 
country. 

mtdkal man and a licensed teflcher, whom the inhabitants should cmploj 
and no other, and that tha patient) and pupils should be examined bj 
Government inspectoral 

' * Kducative ' is a word coined by Mr. Pattison himself. 
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and Strictures thereon. 3 

In an article (September 26, 1883) a aimilar attack 
to the above is made, but in language somewhat less 
coarse and abusive. It runs aa follows : — 

There is a vast educational area which is the sphere mainly 
of private enterprise, unrecognised, unorganised, uncriticised ; 
impelled as a rule b; no higher motive than pecuniary profit ; 
subject to no check but the ability of parents to detect in- 
efficiency and incompetency, and cousequently to withdraw 
their support. The educational profession, like every other, 
haB it» regular practitioners and its quacks, and it is in this 
great field [that is the middle class] that the latter [i.e. the 
quacks] flolu^sh and abound. Anyone, whatever his quali- 
ncations, may open a school ; and, provided that he can induce^ 
parents to believe in him, may conduct it as he pleases, with 
what assistants he pleases, and with what modicum of real 
teaching he can or will give. No authority says to him. Show 
me your right or qualification to teach ; no inspector or ex- 
aminer has the right to teat hia methods and results, except 
* upon his own invitation. He is not embraced by any organised 
system; he fights for his own personal profit; and, so long as 
he can secure this, may snap his fingers at external criticism. 
. . . . It is on the ignorance and helplessness of the parents 
that educational quackery thrives. 

4. The only further attack that need be brought for- 
ward was again at the Congress of Social Science, held 
in Huddersfield last year (1883). The speaker in this 
case was Dr.. Clifford Allbutt, an eminent physician in 
Leeds. This gentleman seems to have more knowledge 
of men and things than the speakers 1 and 2, nor is his 
paper marked by the coarse abuse of number 2. It is 
the concluding sentence that brings his paper under 
the scope of this pamphlet. Dr. AUbutt's words are 
these : — 

By middle class schools I mean the many schools which on 
the one hand are not controlled by the ratepayer, nor inspected 
by G-overnment, and on the other hand are not grammar or high 

b2 
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4 Sundry Attacks on Private Schools 

schools.* These schools are mostly private adventures, and vary 
as widely as the persons who keep them. Many of these are 
admirable schools ; established by men or women who . love 
teaching, who can win the young and enforce discipline, their 
eucceas may be great. On the other hand, too often they 
bear the faults of their proprietors, and lack that continuity of 
tradition which in permanent schools may practically compen- 
sate the shortcominga of individual masters. Such schools for 
boys nowadays are rarely set up by incompetent men ; the 
competition with the permanent school is too keen both in 
learning and in play to give much chance to inferior schools, 
and thus second-rate ' academies for young gentlemen ' have for 
the most part been improved off the earth. Their temptation 
is the other way. Having no permanent fame to keep them 
open, they must rely upon the better kind of advertisement, such 
advertisement as is given them by success in public class lists. 

In the above remarks there is much truth, and no 
proprietor of a ' private adventure school ' would quarrel 
with them. But the learned gentleman seems to have 
glanced round the assembly and to have remembered 
that it was a Social Science gathering. He must, there- 
fore, needs fall in with the spirit of his predecessors, 
and so he concludes with the following startling 
sentence, tagged on without any connection : * Private 
schools for boys seem doomed to a gradual extinction, and 
so this section of our subject need not detain us.' 

Dr. AUbutt, being a man for whom the writer enter- 
tains great respect, was written to on the subject, and 
he desires to append the following remark. 

Dr. Allbutt writes : — 

I did not mean by my remarks to express pleasure but 
regret at the odds now against private schools. Had I known 
that they were threatened, I should have explicitly defended 
them. I prefer to see a large variety in the conditions of 

■ Query, what are hi jli school* P for every whool is now so advertised. 
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and Strictures thereon. 5 

teaching, and feel sure that there is a real demand for such 
schoold as your own, and that they will outlast auy time that 
we need consider. By * gradual extinction ' I am referring not 
to the present, but to an indefinite iiiture. These are my real 
views ; had I known what had been said before I would have 
emphasised this. 

It would appear, tlierefore, that Dr. Allbutt in this 
gathering for the Promotion of Social Science (so-called) 
rather rebelled against the odious task assigned him, 
and on cooler reflection does not sympathise with 
abusers 1, 2, and 3. If he had added to his publicly 
read paper the above private explanation, he would 
have escaped being classed with the would-be ex- 
tinguishers of private schools. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COMMENTS OS THE ATTACKS. 

On the above attacks the folloTi'ing criticisms are legiti- 
mate. 

1. The writers seem to suppose the existence of 
. private schools to be the great social evil of the day ; 

that, were it not for the existence of these monstrosities, 
the education of England would have been in a far 
higher condition. 

2. The writera adduce no evils in public school 
education : the inference is that it is in their estimation 
immaculate. Is not writer No. 1 the head of one ? 

3. They attack a whole body of men en masse. 
Writer No. 1 does not speak of some private schools, 
or even of a large portion, but he condemns the whole 
body — the whole body are a sink of corruption, and all 
their proprietors are quacks and impostors. 

4. The writers attack a body of men behind their 
backs and unheard at these Social Science Congresses. 
Papers are read by chosen speakei^, and discussion will 
probably follow. But the speakers wiU be only members 
of that body, no private schoolmasters would be invited 
to hear their own knell, and it may be added with equal 
certainty that they would aU be faithfully discharging 
their duties at the time of the onslaught. If the writers 
Nos. 1 and 2 had exposed weaknesses, or, worse still, 
delinquencies, in their own body, they would then have 
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roused up, it may be, foemen whom they might deem 
worthy of their steel. The contest might have been 
unpleasant and probably troublesome, but the external 
world would have regarded the assailants as courageous 
and patriotic. But it might have been, as has been 
said, very troublesome. It was easy to attack an un- 
represented body of men, to heap abuse on them 
behind their backs, and then pass an uncontested judg- 
ment. It was easy, but if the external world were to 
denounce the proceeding as unfair and cowardly the 
sentence would not be far wrong. 

In continuation of the above criticisms it is proposed 
to examine in : — 

Chapter HI. — How private schools have originated, a 
question to which writers Nos. 1 and 2 should have 
addressed themselves. 

Chapter IV. — Is public school education universally 
admitted as immaculate by those who have tried it ? 

Chapter V. — The expressions ' adventure ' and ' adven- 
turer,' intended as peculiar to and a reproach 
against private schools. 

Chapter VI. — The respective merits and demerits of 
the two systems. 
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CHAPTEK in. 

HOW PRIVATE SCHOOLS HAVE OEIGIKATED. 

A natueal inquiry will arise after perusing the above, 
and it is this — if private schools have been and are such 
an abomination, how come they to exist ? This chapter 
shall be devoted to answering that question. 

AttheEeforraationandduringthe subsequent century 
our monarchs and leading men became painfully alive 
to the necessity of providing education for the nation. 
The religious houses had been confiscated or aboUshed, 
and these had previously been the educators of the youth 
of England. Hence arose the schools variously called 
King Edward VI, 's schools, grammar schools, &c., and 
which are found in many towns of England. Some were 
founded by benevolent founders in private life and not 
by Government, by bishops or clerical dignitaries, and 
sometimes by an inhabitant of the town who had accumu- 
lated wealth" and wished therewith to prove a blessing 
to his own locality. The founders in each case esta- 
blished governors to carry out the objects of the found- 
ation. The population not being large, the number of 
educated men competent to act as governors would not 
be many. The vicar of the parish and a few neigh- 
bouring magistrates or landed proprietors would ex- 
haust the educated class. In their bands the govern- 
ment of the foundation was deposited ; it would be at 
the time the best, and they would be fairly presumed 
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to look well after the interests of the respective popula- 
tions to be benefited. These governors were elected 
for life, and they themselves filled up vacancies in their 
own body by a choice made by themselves. In the 
course of time two results ensued, perhaps without 
exception : — 

1. The system of education and the branches taught 
continued the same as when originally founded. 

2. The schools themselves became, as a result of the 
above, monopolised by the upper classes of society. 

It may be safely asserted that, prior to the passing 
of Mr. Forater's Endowed Schools Act, the above two 
statements were strictly true of every endowed school 
in England. 

The population of England was aU the time steadily 
increasing, an enormous middle class was arising who 
needed education for their sons. How were they to 
obtain it ? The foundation schools were absorbed by 
the upper classes, and the whole system in every case 
was devised for their benefit ; what was a middle claas 
man to do for his sons ? To provide for this necessity 
arose private schools. Those private schools may have 
been very inferior in quality, and the educator himself, 
as writer No. 1 elegantly calls him, ' a quack.' But 
who is to blame for his existence ? When the district 
has been robbed of the provision made for it by a 
munificent founder, and strangers have purloined it, are 
the middle claasee to be denounced as fools because 
they provided for themselves ? The above statements 
shall be illustrated not by the old foundations, such as 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, &c., which may now be 
considered settled institutions — a few perversions or 
spoHations shall be mentioned of only recent date. 

Take the case of Uppingham. This is a school 
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10 Sundry Attacks on Private Schools 

founded some 300 years ago by a benevolent founder 
for the benefit of that locality. Some thirty or forty 
years ago an able head-master was appointed who con- 
ceived the idea of doing with that foundation what had 
previously been done with Harrow, &c. He worked 
up his upper form and quahiied them to make a name 
in the Universities. These soon attracted attention, 
boarders flocked thither, boarding-houses were built, 
and the school in the period named became a school of 
the first grade, educating youths drawn from all parts 
of England. 

Some years ago pubEc attention was drawn to the 
temporary migration of this school to a part of Wales. 
This arose from some epidemic having broken out, 
demanding extensive alterations in some of the premises. 
The flight was described in the papers of the day as 
Uppingham-super-mare. How could this be P It was 
the inhabitants of the boarding-houses that had taken 
flight, the town of Uppingham was still as before and 
its population. Where were the sons of the inhabit- 
ants? On turning to the Keport of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, it will be found that the scholars 
from Uppingham itself amounted to seven ! 

Here, then, is a specimen of the abuse which has 
called private schools into existence. There may be 
some private schools in that neighbourhood and pre- 
sided over by a quack, but who is to blame for bis 
existence ? 

Take another case, Repton, This was a school 
founded, like Uppingham, about 300 years ago, and for 
the benefit of that town. An enterprising head-master 
came there, and followed in the wake of the previous 
diverters of foundations. By good scholarship with 
his upper form and consequent success at the Univer- 
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sities, the school rose into repute and was conducted as 
a first grade. Boarders flocked there from aU parts of 
England, just as to Uppingham, and the Eeports pre- 
viously quoted show the number of boarders as 170. 
But how fares the town for whose benefit the foundation 
was made ? The same Report teUs us they are repre- 
sented by thirty-one. If, therefore, there exist in that 
neighbourhood private schools for the benefit of the 
population defrauded as above, and if the proprietor 
is a ' quack,' again the question must be asked, who is 
to blame for his existence ? These are abuses or per- 
versions which are not of ancient date, but have grown 
in the lifetime of writer No. 1. These, as a reformer 
of abuses, he should have dragged forth as the causes 
of the social evil he so feelingly deplores. 

In the town of Reading the same process was being 
enacted by an able educator — viz. the diverting of a 
foundation from the inhabitants for whom it was in- 
-*ended. That gentleman, like the others mentioned, 
was aiming at establishing a first grade school, to be 
filled with boarders gathered from all parts of England, 
and the inhabitants themselves were to be ignored. 
But here the population rebelled. They demanded, 
and properly, that their schools should be for their 
benefit, educating the sons of the town : the master in 
question took flight, and the writer has not been able 
to ascertain the settlement. If, however, he had suc- 
ceeded, the sons of the native population would need 
education, and private schools would spring up to 
supply the demand. In that case are the inhabitants 
to be denounced as fools ? The instructors supplying 
the demand might be charlatans, might be quacks, but 
who is to be blamed for their existence ? 

In the city of Durham is an ancient school, well 
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12 Sundry Attacks on Private Schools 

cared for by the Dean and Chapter. It would be 
founded for the benefit of the citizens of Durham. 
But here again the same perversion haa taken place ; 
the school has become a great boarding-school, with 
about 150 boarders, gathered, of course, from other 
localities. The boys from the city will number about 
50 ; but considering the population of that * ancient 
and loyal city,' this is a mere fraction. What becomes 
of the rest ? Where are they educated? If driven to 
employ quacks and charlatans who is to blame ? 

Were the founder or founders aUve, he or they 
would aay — this school was to be a blessing to this city, 
and to educate the sons of the citizens. Place at the 
head of the school a competent and practical man, and 
with the ample resources at his command, he can pro- 
vide staff to educate at least 300 sons of the citizens. 

In the city of Oxford is a school, designed by its 
founder for the burgesses of Oxford. It was entrusted 
to M^dalene College, reputed to be one of the 
wealthiest societies in Europe. In the course of time, 
the school became merely a school for their choristers. 
A citizen of Oxford, within hving memory, prosecuted 
the college, and in consequence they built a beautiful 
school. But, here again, the same perversion has 
taken place. The school was designed for the bur- 
gesses of Oxford. As a matter of fact, it is advertised 
widely in every part, gathering pupils from all parts of 
England, and the proportion of boys from the citizens 
of Oxford is miserably small. Then where are the sons 
of Oxford townspeople educated ? If driven to seek it 
at the hands of adventurers and quacks, who is to 
blame for their destitution ? 

In the town of Pocklington^ Yorkshire, is a grammar 
school of some repute. Its head-master initiated the 
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plan described above, and the writer is informed that 
at one time there were not six Pocklington boys in it. 

But, it may be said, those are all old abuses which 
cannot be disturbed. It is not so — those mentioned 
have grown up in the last thirty years, and the abuse 
is regularly repeated. No sooner is a master appointed 
to the headship of an endowed school than in numbers 
of cases he acts as above. As soon aa he feels secure 
in possession, he ignores the inhabitants and their 
wants for their own sons. He advertises in the 
'Times,' &c., and begins scouring England over in 
search of boys to fill his house. These are educated 
for a first grade school. These are kept distinct from 
the rest. ' We never mix with the town-boys ' is their 
habitual language, and yet these town-boys ought to' 
have the master's full energies and care. The writer 
could point to one or two schools that have com- 
menced this process within the past two years. What, 
then, are the inhabitants to do when so defrauded? 

In answer, it may be said that in all these cases the 
inhabitants were at liberty to avail themselves of the 
foundation — tliey might have sent their sons if they 
chose. 

True, and yet they decUned doing so for two 
reasons (if not more). One shall be mentioned now ; 
another shall be alleged later on. When a school is 
filled with boys, all drawn from the richest classes of 
society, and from various parts of England, it is not 
hard to conjecture what will be the treatment of the 
son of a local tradesman who may enter such hallowed 
precincts. He would be asserting his right, it is true, 
but right is not always powerful against might. 

Such a youth would be snubbed at once as a ' town- 
cad,' tabooed by all the rest, and he would be very for- 
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tunate if his life were not made miserable by bullying 
and torment. 

An example may make thia plain. 

Anyone living in Harrow may send his son to the 
school on certain conditions. Such a youth does not 
get the full advantage of the place, for he has none of 
the private tuition which is so essential to supplement 
the education of the place.^ StUl there are cases of 
men in needy circumstances living there for the sake of 
their sons. The father of the late Anthony TroUope 
was such a one. Being a barrister in poor circum- 
stances, he took a farm near Harrow and sent his son 
(the future noveUst) to the school. In his autobiography, 
just published, that son describes his experience as 
follows : — 

What right bad a wretched fanaer'a boy, reeking from a 
dunghill, to sit next to the sons of peers or — much worse atill — 
next to the sons of big tradesmen, who had made their tea 
thousand a year? The indignities I endiu-ed are not to be 
described. As I look back it seems to me that all hands were 
turned against me— those of masters as well as boys, I was 
allowed to join in no plays. 

Trollope also tells us tliat the master took care to 
inform the class, in the boy's hearing, that Trollope did 
not pay, and with such treatment from masters and 
boys it can be well understood how the class of people 
for whose benefit the school existed refrained from 
exercising their right. They sought education else- 
where — private schools supplied their want — are they 
to be called fools ? 

Another fruitful cause of the existence of private 
schools has been the absence of all adaptation to the 
wants of the day in the endowed schools. A large 

' On thia point the writer in somewhat doubtful. 
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number of such schools have received the sons of 
the inhabitants as of old, but the curriculum was so 
confined, and so little interest was shown for the welfare 
and progress of the general body, that the education 
was of httle value to the middle class. 

In the town of Leeds is an old-estabUshed grammar 
school, generally presided over by a man of learning. 
Till within the last twenty or thirty years the curri- 
culum of study was confined to the ancient system of 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, at the time of the 
foundation the only branches in existence. In conse- 
quence the number receiving education would be 
under 200 out of an immense population. The educa- 
tion suppHed was gratuitous, and yet the middle classes 
preferred to pay for something more suited to the usual 
wants of middle class life. To supply the demand the 
town was filled with private schools. The conductore 
may have been everything that was bad, as writers 
Nos. 1 and 2 would have it, but how came they to 
exist F 

Not many mUes from that town exists another 
endowed school. The head, not so long ago, was a 
man of great learning, but very idle. To reUeve him- 
self he engaged an assistant. This young man was 
active, laid himself out for the advancement of his 
charge and soon made his mark. Seeing how matters 
stood, he left his employer, engaged a large room, and 
actually some eighty boys came to him, their parents 
preferring to pay a fee and receive for their sons a 
useful education, rather than the insufficient apology 
supplied gratuitously. Are they to be denounced as 
fools? 

The above instances, which might be multiplied, 
will partially account for the origin of the immense 
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number of private schools in this country. The word 
partially is purposely used because there axe other causes 
of a cogent character, which may be referred to later on. 
But the main causes have been those stated, viz. that 
various localities have been robbed of the endowmenta 
intended for their benefit, or the endowment itself has 
not been developed to keep pace with the times. 

It may be said in reply, all those schools are under 
some governing body who must have been aware of the 
perversions. The answer is that in almost all cases the 
governors are a self-elected body, and generally of the 
upper class. They have not been loth to see a system 
grow up which would be not without advantage to 
themselves personally and their famifies, though such 
would not be the wish of the founder were he living 
now. Writer No. 1, knowing this well, or if he does 
not he ought to have known, should have attacked this 
abuse and have pointed out a remedy. The remedy is 
plain. Let the governing body be elected by the in- 
habitants at large in each locaHty, just as the school- 
boards under the Primary Education Act. Such a 
board, so elected, would insist that the head of the 
school carried it on for their benefit. He would be 
dismissed if he began to throw his energies into an 
inner private school which he had collected from other 
parts of England, and to neglect the population for 
whose benefit he was appointed. Some future Mr. 
Porster will carry out this reform, and then the charla- 
tans and quacks whose existence is so painful to writers 
Nos. 1 and 2 will disappear. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 



It might be, perhaps, assumed from the boldness with 
which the writers at the head of this pamphlet make 
their assertions, that they carry aU England with them. 
The charges are so sweeping and so universal that no 
question could be raised as to their inference, viz., that 
England, or the middle classes of England, are in a 
state of crass ignorance ; that the cause is the great 
prevalence of this social evil, ' private adventure ' 
schools ; that the grand panacea is the spread of public 
schools ; and that the testimony of all educated men, 
such as the writers aforesaid, will confirm their as- 
sumptions. That this testimony is not so general as 
might be supposed shah be shown by a few quotations 
from the writings of men entitled to quite as much 
credence and respect. 

1. The following is the opinion of Rev. Sydney Smith : 

At a public school every boy is alternately slave and 
tyrant. The power which the elder part of these communities 
exercise over the younger is exceedingly great, and accompa- 
nied not unfrequently with cruelty and caprice. It is the 
common law of the place that the young should be implicitly 
obedient to the elder boya : and this obedience reserables more 
the submission of a slave to his master, or of sailor to his cap- 
tain, than the natural deference which has always been shown 
by one boy to another a few years older than himself. Such a 
system makes many boys very miserable, and produces those 

c 
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bad effects on the temper and disposition which unjust suffer- 
ing always does produce, it lays the foundation of hatred, sus- 
picion, cunning, and a variety of odious passions. The price 
paid in compensation should be clearly made out to a couscien- 
tious parent, before he consents to expose his children to them. 

This system also gives to the eldest boys an absurd and 
pernicious opinion of their own importance, which is often 
with difficulty effaced by a considerable commerce with the 
world • 

The Head of a public school is generally a very conceited 
young man,' utterly ignorant of his own dimensions, and losing 
all that habit of conciliation towards others, and that anxiety 
for self-improvemenf, which result from the natural modesty of 
youth. We have seen public school importance lasting through 
the half of after-life, strutting In lawn, swelling in ermine, and 
displaying itself both ridiculously and offensively in the haunts 
and businoas of bearded men. According to the prejudice in 
fevour of public schools, it would be thought quite absurd and 
superfluous to enamerate the illustrious characters they have 
had : almost every conspicuous person is supposed to have 
been educated at public schools ; and yet, great as the rage is 
for public schools, it is very remarkable that the most eminent 
men in every art and science have not been educated in public 
schools. Spenser, Pope, Shakespeare, Butler, Pamell, Con- 
greve. Gay, Swift, Thomson, Shenstone, Akenside, Goldsmith, 
Samuel Johnson, Beaumont and Hetcher, Ben Jonson, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and numbers of others among the poets were 
not educated in the system of the public schools. Sir Isaac 
Newton, Wallis, Sanderson, Simpson, Napier, among men of 
science, were not educated at public schools. Among the his- 
torians, Clarendon, Hume and Robertson were not educated at 
public schools. Public schools have done little for the fine 
arts, as in the examples of Inigo Jones, Vanbrugh, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Garrick. It was not the system of public 
schools which produced Bacon, Shaftesbury, Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Butler, Hartley, Dugald Stewart. The greatest men in 
chemistry, such as Priestley, Black, Davy; in war, Marl- 
borough, Peterborough, Wolfe, Clive ; In law, Lord Coke, Sir 
' The newly appointed Head of Dulwich is 28 yesrs old. 
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Ikfatthew Hale, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Chief Justice Holt; 
among statesmen, Lord Burleigh, Walaingham, Strafford, 
Hampden, Clarendon, Walter Raleigh, Sydney, Ruaaell, Somers, 
Burke, Sheridan, Pitt — all these were trained in private schools. 
Nor must we forget the names of such scholars and men of 
letters as Cudworth, Chillingworth, Tillotson ; Archbishop 
King, Selden, Middleton, Bentley ; Bishops Sherlock and 
Williams; Usher, Stillingfleet, Hoadley, Jeremy Taylor, 
Richard Hooker. For none of these — and the list might be 
doubled — is England indebted to our public schools. 

The most important pecvdiarity in the constitution of a 
public school is its numbers. These are so great that a close 
inspection of the master into the studies and conduct of each 
individual is quite impossible.' The splendid are rendered 
more splendid, and care is lavished upott those who would 
almost thrive without any care at all, but a public school 
leaves the idle almost as idle, and the dull almost as dull as 
it found them. It disdains the tedious cultivation of those 
middling talents, of which only the great mass of human 
beings are possessed. When a strong desire of improvement 
exists it is encouraged, but no pains are taken to inspire it, A 
few boys are incorrigibly idle, and a few incorrigibly eager for 
knowledge, but the great mass are in a state of doubt or 
fluctuation, and they come to school for the express purpose, 
not of being left to themselves — for that could be done any 
where — but that their wavering taatea and propensities should 
be decided by the intervention of a master. But in a publio 
school this is impossible. 

2. A quotation has already been made from the 
Autobiography of Anthony TroUope. He shall speak 
again and give us his own experience. 

When I left Harrow, I was all but nineteen, and I had at 
first gone there at seven. During the whole of those twelve 
years no attempt had been made to teach me anything but 

> A friend of the writer sect his son to a public school because the Head 
had been a personal friend. Meeting him eome years after, the writer asked 

about the progress of that son — ' Oh, he was there five years and I)r. 

never spoke to him.' 
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Latin and Greek, and very little attempt to teach me tboRe 
languages. I do not remember any lessona either in writing or 
arithmetic. French and German certainly were not tanght, and 
I aBsert that I have no recollection of other tuition, except that 
ia the dead languagea. And yet when I think how little I 
knew of I^tin or Greek on leaving Harrow at nineteen, I am 
astonished at the possibility of such waste of time. I am 
now a fair Latin scholar, that is to say, I read and enjoy the 
Latin classics, and could possibly make myself under»tood in 
Latin prose. But the knowledge which I have acquired, T have 
acquired eiTice I left schooL There were twelve years of tuition 
in which I do not remember that I ever knew a lesson. When 
I left Harrow I was nearly at the top of the school, being a 
monitor, and I think the seventh boy. I bear in mind well 
with how prodigal a hand prizes used to be showered about, but 
I never got a prize. From the first to the last there was 
nothing satisfactory in my school career. 

H. A third writer, etill living (Serjeant Ballantine), 
shall speak for himself, having published hia own 
experience. 

The blackest and most odious period of my existence 
arrived. I was sent to St. Paul's School. There were four 
masters, all clergymen. Of the Head I knew nothing, never 
having reached the classes over which he presided. He was a 
man of portly presence, a good scholar, and much respected. 
The three other instructors, however different in many respects, 
possessed one common attribute. They were all tyrants — 
cruel, cold-blooded, unsympathetic tyrants. Armed with a cane, 
and surrounded by a halo of terror, they sat at their respective 
desks. The smaller boys trembled under Mr. Durham ; Mr. 
Edwards took the next in age. Each flogged continuously. 
The former, a somewhat obese personage, with a face as if cut 
oat of a suet-pudding, was solemn in the performance of this, 
his favourite occupation. The Eev. Mr. Edwards on the 
contrary, though a cadaverous-looking object, was quite funny 
over the tortures which he inflicted. The executioners of 
Louis XL, so admirably described by Sir Walter Scott in his 
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novel of ' Quentin Dnrward,' treated their victims after a 
similar ^xhion. One of the &Toiirite modes of inilicting pain 
adopted by these tyrants was, when the boys came in on a 
winter's morning, shivering and gloveless, to strike them 
violently with the cane over the tips of their fingers. I nearly 
learnt at that school the passion of hatred, and should probably 
have done ao but that my mind was too fully occupied by terror. 
Mr. Beau was a short, podgy, pompous man, with insignificant 
features. His mode of correction waS different in form, and I 
can see him now, with flushed angry face, lashing some little 
culprit over back and shoulders, until his own arm gave way 
under the exertion. Amongst the amusements of this gentle- 
man one was to throw a book, generally ' Entick's Dictionary,' 
if I remember rightly, at the head of any boy who indulged in 
a yawn, and if he succeeded in his aim and produced a reason- 
able contusion, be was in good humour for the rest of the day. 
I have met them all three since my schooldays, and found 
them shallow and ignorant, no doubt with plenty of Greek and 
Latin in their heads, but without knowledge of human nature 
or power of appreciating the different dispositions of their 
pupils. All that was necessary for them to know was that their 
pupils were capable of suffering. 

After I had been at St. Paul's some four or five years, to 
my great joy I was sent to a school at Blackheath. The pro- 
prietor ' was a scholar and both kind and considerate to his 
pupils, and I soon regained my spirits and looked more con- 
tentedly upon life. 

If it be said in reply to the above quotations that 
they are exceptional cases, the reply is that they are 
entitled to just aa much weight and no less than the 
cases on which the abusers of private schools build their 
attacks. The remarks above are entitled to much 
more weight, for the writers speak from grave ex- 
perience. Sydney Smith's remarks may be reverted to 
again. 

* A-qnack, of course, accoiding to writers 1 and 2. 
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ON THE BXPEE8SI0NS ' ADVENTURE ' AND ' ADVENTURERS, 
APPLIED TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND THEIR PE0PBIBT0R8. 

' Tu quoqu6.' 

No one can have read the speeches or ■writings of those 
who cry down private schools, without observing one 
epithet generally applied to them. They are termed 
' adventure schools,' and the conductors are, of course, 
' adventurers.' The name ' adventurer ' generally calls 
to the English mind such men as the Bamums, the 
schemers of bubble companies, or men who make 
capital out of the ignorance or guUibility of the rest of 
mankind, or, in a smaller form, men who, without any 
reasonable data, enter on some occupation with a hope 
that something may 'turn up,' By transferring the 
epithet to proprietors of schools the obvious intention 
is to degrade them to the same class, and to hold them 
to scorn and derision as unprincipled speculators, to 
be shunned of honourable men. Never was an oppro- 
brious epithet more grossly misapplied, as a little 
consideration will show. 

It is a well-known fact that the Heads of aU our 
pubhc schools seldom look on their profession as to be 
the occupation of their lives. A man takes a good 
degree at one of the Universities, he finds he must turn 
to some active employment for his subsistence, and he 
applies for a mastership in some established school. It 
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is not intended to insinuate that he doea not throw his 
energies into his work so chosen ; he may do his duty 
faithfully, but in most cases he views it as a means to 
an end, to be abandoned after some ten or twelve years' . 
pursuit. There are generally two goals before him. 
One is to obtain a boarding-house, to be keen as a man 
of business therein, save money, and, after a time, live 
in gentlemanly retirement. Another goal is preferment 
in the Church. Canonries, deaneries, and bishoprics 
float before his vision, and one of these golden prizes 
he hopes to be hia reward. There is no imputation of 
a dishonourable character insinuated against auch an 
aspirant, but why should not his course be called his 
' adventure ' ? An impartial looker-on would consider 
him as much an adventurer as the man with a private 
school, with an exception that tells in favour of the 
latter, viz., that the former looks forward to the day 
when he can throw off the trammels of his scholastic 
life and abandon it, just wr.en hia judgment has become 
seasoned and his experience valuable ; the other con- 
tinues with his improved experience to be a more judi- 
cious trainer than ever. 

England's educational history is full of such men 
as the above-described. When Dr. Longley had been 
censor of Christ Church, Oxford, he was elected as Head 
of Harrow. He quitted the dignified ease of college 
hfe, because the position, though honourable and good 
for a young man, does not present position and emolu- 
ment for marriage and family life. After a certain 
number of years Dr. Longley was appointed Bishop of 
Eipon, and he is generally considered to have saved 
30,000/. whilst at Harrow. Why should not that be 
called his ' adventure ' ? The epithet ' adventurer * is just 
as applicable to that amiable and eminent man as to any 
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one else making his start in life. To his immortal 
honour let it be added that, when that respected prelate 
was translated from Kipon to the See of Durham, it 
was found that he had expended the whole of his 
Harrow savings in supplying the wants of his diocese. 
Against such a man not a disrespectful thought should 
be entertMned, but the writer's point is to show that if 
the epithet ' adventurer ' is to be applied to any educa- 
tor at aU, it is appUcable all round. 

When Dr. Vaughan, a subsequent Head-master of 
Harrow, withdrew from that charge, a testimonial was 
pubhcly presented to him by his old pupils, — the exact 
form or character of the testimonial has been forgotten 
by the writer, and it is immaterial. In acknowledging 
it. Dr. Vaughan stated in substance that his retirement 
was somewhat more tardy than he had purposed, but 
he had not been in a position to do it earlier. The 
general impression was that many expenses had been 
incurred, so that for some time the ' adventure ' was not 
lucrative. The school had been indeed in very low 
water, but by energy and making good scholars of his 
highest form (the surest way to get 4clat for a pubhc 
school) its numbers were increased and the financial 
success was achieved. The reverend gentleman left 
the school when full of energy ; his subsequent life has 
been full of ' adventure,' not self-seeking, but in courses 
and modes which he evidently considered higher and 
nobler than his educational pursuits. 

Before Dr. Arnold was elected Head of Eugby, he 
had a house at Laleham near Staines, and took eight 
or nine young men as pupils, at first in conjunction 
with his brother-in-law but afterwards by himself. 
During all that period he was of course a 'private 
adventurer.' But he afterwards became Head of Eugby 
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— then it is supposed, according to writer No. 1, he 
became a respectable man and no longer to be stig- 
matised ! ' Eisum teneatie, amici ? ' 

The mention of Eugby suggests a few remarks fall 
of 'adventure,' 

The actual stipend paid to the respective masters is 
not large, and would not draw men of great attainments. 
But the emolument of a boarding-house is the attrac- 
tion. The fee for boarding is large, and, the actual 
expenditure being moderate, the profit is very consider- 
able. It was the prospect of this, and the hope of 
providing for his family, and subsequently of having the 
means for dignified retirement and literary leisure, that 
tempted Arnold to enter the list of competitors for 
Kugby. He won and was successful afterwards, but 
how is he to escape the epithet of ' private adventure ' P 
If not his own adventure, whose was it ? He was cut 
off* in his prime, and fdl England mourned, and justly 
mourned, a great educator fallen. Had his life been 
prolonged, if not chosen for Church preferment (which 
is doubtful), he would perhaps have withdrawn to his 
estate in the Lakes and added to the productions from 
his active mind. He was succeeded by Tait, afterwards 
Dean of Carlisle, then Bishop of London, and finally 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Tait was succeeded by 
Goulbum, still active as Dean of Norwich, and he by 
Temple, now Bishop of Exeter. Is not this narrative 
full of ' adventurers,' who spent a portion of their life, 
but only a portion, in the cause of education, viewing it 
personally as a means to an end ? 

A little more may be added about Rugby, for the 
' adventure ' increases in interest. After the departure, of 
Dr. Temple, a new Head was appointed, Dr. Hayman. 
From the outset there was a dead set against his 
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adminiBtration, which the Head of a private school of 
mature and practised judgment would soon have settled . 
But one great offence he committed was, he imported 
a new master who would be more congenial to himself 
(a very natural proceeding) and gave him a boarding- 
house. This roused up the wrath of many of the 
existing staff, who thus saw their own ' adventure ' baffled. 
All that foUowed concerns not this paper. The writer's 
sole object is to -show that if the term adventurer is to 
be applied, it should be applied all round. 

Reference has been made to the school of Upping- 
ham. The boarding-houses there are m^nly if not 
altogether new. The school had attained a fame, and 
its success seemed to warrant a hope that if money 
were sunk in such buildings, the return would justify 
the outlay. What is that but a speculation? Why 
should not the promoters of it be called adventurers ? 

An Oxford man, a scholar of good repute, well 
known to the writer, was the Head of an endowed 
school, but, owing to disagreement with his governing 
body, he resigned it. That gentleman has now a 
flourishing school of his own, conducted on his own 
principles, with a well-seasoned judgment. But of 
course now he is an adventurer and a quack, but was 
previously a respectable man ! 

In all the above cases the writer would not wish to 
be understood as speaking with any intention of dis- 
respect to the educators named. His intention is not 
offence to any one, but simple self-defence. But when 
one or two writers take upon themselves to vUify 
members of their own body, perhaps as hard working, 
perhaps as honourable, perhaps as successful in doing 
good in their generation, they must not be surprised 
if some one of the body so maligned turns round and 
hits hard. 
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CHAPTER VL 

MERITS IN BOTH PUBLIC AHD PKIVATE. 

The attacks on Private Schools are nothing new in British 
history. In the Preface it waa stated to be the fate of 
every institution. But the remark ia more especially 
applicable to private institutions, because the aggressors 
perhaps think them more defenceless. Sometimes the 
institution so assailed has been Private Banks. Some 
fifty years ago these were assailed with such a compe- 
tition that they seemed threatened with extinction. 
The ordeal was gone through, and the general public 
rallied more firmly than ever around solid worth in 
preference to mushroom speculation. 

At another time it is private traders who are 
attacked. Older men in the manufacturing districts 
will remember how ' Company's mills ' once threatened 
to annihilate private enterprise. It was not so. Solid 
worth stood its ground. 

Some forty-five years ago private schools were 
attacked as now, with this exception, that the aggres- 
sors were from without, who really thought that a 
public good would be the result of their efforts. In 
consequence of these efforts arose in the north numerous 
proprietary schools ; one in "Wakefield, two in Hull, and 
one in York, and others. The writer beheves that 
aU have become deftinct, or have been absorbed by 
other bodies. For instance, in York, the Dean and 
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Chapter, the trustees of the Royal Grammar School, 
purchased the new enterprise, when in an expiring 
condition, and transferred to it the old foundation. 
Experience showed that an educator whose existence 
was at stake would be most hkely to promote the 
welfare of .his charge. 

This chapter may therefore be concluded with a 
sketch of the respective merits and demerits of Public 
and Private schools. 

The great feature of a Public school is its great ■ 
numbers — from 400, as at Harrow, to 900, as in Eton. 
These are drawn thither by various motives. Some 
are there because their fathers were there before them, 
a very natural proceeding. Others hope to win one of 
the scholarships which were originally founded for the 
pauperes Christiy but which have long ceased (except in 
some provincial schools) to be obtainable, except by 
those who do not need them. Others go for the ex- 
citing Hfe inseparable from large numbers, the stirring 
events by flood and field. Some will be sons of parvenus, 
who cannot speak the Queen's English, but have made 
money, and wish to have the gratification of talking of 
' my son at 'arrow,' ' and some for real educational pur- 
poses. The Head is generally a man of intellectual 
standing in his University and a great many of his 
colleagues will be more or less of similar University 
antecedents. The buildings will generally be extensive, 
and constant additions will be made, especially as 
regards amusements and sports. The classes, of neces- 
sity, will be large, often forty, sometimes as many as 
eighty in a form. 

' When the Endowed Schools Bill was before the House of Lords, one 
peer rem&rked, ' The supporters of thb measure speak as if w« sent oat eons 
(to Eton) for intsllectual ftdvancement. Nothing of the kind. We send 
them there to make connections.' 
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To a youth of high ambition, of good intellectual 
capacity and industrious habits, spurred on by a 
watchfiil father at home, there is every opportunity for 
advancement. If he is determined, to get on, here is 
every opportunity. The above is perhaps a fair state- 
ment of one side ; on the other side the following state- 
ments may be made : — 

First, as to the Head. He has often never taught 
a hoy in his life, and has, consequently, his profes- 
sion to learn. He learns at the expense of two or 
three generations of boys who pass under him. He 
has frequently, as has been already remarked, ulterior 
objects in view,' and his management and interest will 
be similarly Umited. His knowledge of each individual 
will be just nothing, beyond the form that actually comes 
under his own tuition and the inmates of his own house. 

Next, as r^ards the forma and their dze ; it is 
manifest that the tuition will be more like that of public 
lecturers. An industrious youth will perform his work 
well, take notes of the form-maater's remarks, and work 
them weU in private. An idle or easy-going youth will 
do neither one nor the other ; he will run his chance of 
being * set on ' (an Eton boy told the writer his chance 
was once a week) and the penalty that may ensue 
on detection. The above is supplemented, however, by 
the care of the house-master. These house-masters take 
the house of a predecessor, get ' accommodation ' from 
a banker to buy out the predecessor, and hope to re- 
coup themselves eventually for their adventure. A 
parent who is anxious for his son's welfare, makes 

' A gardener was applying for & Hil.ustion. ' How coma you to be out 

of a situation ? I thouglit you were witli Dr. * (Damiiig the Head of a 

Public School). ' Yes, sir, hut he has gone lo Laodon to seArch for a place 
for himself as Bahop ' ! 
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inquiry as to what house-master is of high repute, and 
tries to get his son there. The master looks after his 
inmates hoping to get a name thereby, and have his 
house regularly full. One such told the ■writer that he 
had often names down for seven years in advance, and 
others bad barely their complement. So that this house 
becomes his private school, or private adventure. 

In other cases the supplemental aid is given by 
private tutors, and many a parent pays heavily for this 
additional aid. The private tutor seeks for reputatioa 
by his efficiency, and in many schools, such as Hailey- 
buiy, it forms no smaU addition to hia stipend. An 
outsider, looking on impartially, would say that a 
youth's progress under such circumstances would be 
owing not to the pubhc school, qttd public school, but 
to the private arrangements. In other words, the 
nearer each house copies the essential principles of a 
private school, the better for its inmates. 

Thirdly, experience has shown that, in spite of this 
supplemental aid, to a large mass of boys a public school 
is a mistake. As Sydney Smith has observed, the 
average boy, or the boy below the average intellectual 
glifts, the boy of poor health, the boy of indolent habits 
— all these leave just as they entered. It is a happy 
thing if they leave no worse. 

When the writer was in Oxford, an undergraduate 
sent the following note to the head of his college. The 
names, of course, are suppressed. 

Mr. Jones presents his compliments to the Eev. the Provost, 
and begB to apologise for, &c., but I assure you. Rev. Sir, it 
shall not occur again.— I am your obedient servant, 

James Jones. 

The writer of the above had been seven years at 
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one ot the lirst public schools in England 1 It was 
not the fault of that school, but the fault was sending 
him there. He should have been sent to a private 
school, where his slow mind might have been developed, 
and fitted for some useful vocation. It was developed, 
but by bitter experience.^ 

Here comes in the vocation of the private school. 
The Head of such schools, if of the better class, is 
generally a man of University education, and, in spite of 
the remarks of writers, 1, 2, and 3, he is well trained 
in his profession. He has probably been some years 
an under-master, has worked under and learnt his pro- 
fession from a practised teacher before. As his whole 
welfare depends upon his success, and he consecrates 
his life to it, he studies carefully every detail. Each 
individual boy is to him as a patient to a medical man. 
He dare not neglect a single case. If he be worthy of 
his profession, he ponders over every member of his 
charge, he studies their characters well, and knows 
them as well as the youths' mothers. By long practice 
he has learnt to deal with the indolent, the sulky, the 
tricky, the timid, the very dehcate, the very slow. 
He will, perhaps, set every lesson, and test the work 
of his staff, over whom he is an autocrat. Take for 
instance composition (no matter what the language); 
errors are pointed out and the work is done again and 
again, till accuracy is secured. When work is being 
prepared, supervision is given to secure honesty in the 
preparation, and to aid the slow or inquiring. Private 
leisure, evening hours, are all given up to the super- 
vision of his charge. 

The great drawback to such a man's work is — that 

■ The writ«r has heard it sud that privftte tutors will take such cases. 
How U a man of ordiuarj means to provide a private tutor -worth his salt P 
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such an educator haa to live a long life before he gets 
thoroughly known. But when he does get known, he 
lives in the hearts, of those that have tried him. 
Herein is the secret of the vitality of private schools 
and the tenacity with which the middle-classes of 
England have supported them : it is the intimate con- 
nection between the parent and trainer — the parent 
feels convinced that such a trainer (if of estabhshed 
repute) must have his son's welfare at heart, and there- 
fore he trusts him, nothing doubting. 

The difference was pointedly set before the writer 
by a working man ; ' I am a Dissenter, was brought up 
such, and so I sent my children to the Board school 
near us. I found the masters and mistresses viewed 
themselves as Government officials, they were half their 
time filling up reports or looking after those who would 
win passes, and at 12 o'clock and 4, turned the key in 
their doors and had done with it. Though a Dissenter, 
I took my children away, and sent them to the Church 
voluntary school ; I found the difference in a week. The 
children seemed as if some one cared for them. If 
they were poorly, the curate looked them up, and my 
children were delighted to see him.' 

There is much strong sense in the above. In spite 
of all that haa been, and is now written on the 
subject, it will be a misfortune for England if private 
schools are stamped out. Apart from the advantage 
of wholesome competition, they will prevent the educa- 
tion from being reduced to a cast-iron system, adminis- 
tered by official routine, inspected by inspectors who 
never taught a boy in their lives,^ and who are often 
appointed from political adherence. The system will 

* The writer hna only met with one inspector whom he should consider 
competrnt to eiamine his owe schnol. That geotleiuan he believoii had had 
a ' priTftte adventure ' school. 
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be ot one stereotyped cast-iron form, from which there 
will be no escape. 

Private schools, on the contrary, display a wonderful 
elasticity in adapting themselves to the requirements of 
all times. It may be readily illustrated. As soon as 
ever the purchase system in the army was abolished, 
and competitive examinations formed the necessary 
entrance, able men (adventurers of course, and quacks 
of course) arose in numbers to meet the specific need. 
The public schools stood aghast at their success, and 
some very ungenerous writers, of spirit kindred to 
writers 1, 2, and 3 at the head of this pamphlet, have 
endeavoured to throw a stigma on one of the most 
successful, Mr. Wren, They have received at his hands 
a flagellation they never expected ; and that gentleman 
will not be hastily attacked again. 

The writer will add in conclusion that the defence 
he has made is on behalf of hundreds of able men and 
refined women engaged in tuition. In spite of the 
imputations of the writers at the head of this paper, 
he believes that the opinion of his countrymen is tliat 
mainly they have been and are faithful workers in their 
vocation. He would never have said a word if let alone. 
He has no desire to detract from the merits of public 
schools, but he stoutly maintains that each class (pubUc 
and private) have their vocation. One can supplement 
the other, and there is no reason why they should not 
co-operate in their great work harmoniously, if public 
school advocates will learn this, and refrain from 
spitting out venom against men endeavouring to do 
their duty aa conscientiously as their revihng neigh- 
bours. Should abuse be continued, and by men who 
may from their poaition seem entitled to consideration, 
the writer hopes to be equal to the occasion. 

D 
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